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fewer benefits are left which might be obtained from organization.
The company does not refuse to employ unionists, but it does not
encourage them. The policy of the firm is that if it recognizes trade
unionism it will also join the Motor Manufacturers Federation, and
this may mean a reduction in its wage-rates to conform with those
laid down by trade-union agreements.
There are a number of unions, other than those already mentioned,
with branches in Oxford. The Amalgamated Engineering Union
has about 400 members, the bulk of whom are in the Pressed Steel
works. The union does not apparently make very active efforts to
recruit members from other engineering firms. The National Union
of General and Municipal Workers has increased its membership
very rapidly in recent years, chiefly among employees of the corpora-
tion. The railway unions are the only other group of any importance
in the district and their influence is exercised at the head-quarters
of the railway companies rather than locally. The decline of local
employment in the clothing industry, particularly of craftsmen, is
reflected in a serious decrease which has taken place in recent years
in the membership of the Oxford branch of the National Union of
Tailors and Garment Workers.
The unions do not play the part in the civic life of Oxford which
they do in the North and in South Wales. One or two unions have
members on the city council and union representatives are appointed
to the executive bodies of the city Labour party, but, on the whole,
organized labour is not prominent in municipal affairs. This may be
krgely because trade unionism on a comparatively large scale is very
new in Oxford and has not yet established its position; moreover,
it draws the bulk of its members from the ranks of the unskilled
workers, who are not usually as keen as craftsmen to play an active
part in politics.
Conclusion.
The most vivid impression left by a survey of Oxford's industrial
life at the present time is the dominating position of the motor
industry. It has not supplanted other industries, but it is rapidly
overshadowing the old-established industrial characteristics of the
Area. The direct employment given by the university to-day is very
small compared with that provided by the motor works, and the
influence of the university, which used to pervade the building and
retail trades, is no longer so considerable in those spheres. Before
the War a good many of the working-class inhabitants of the city
were engaged in personal service, such as domestic work either in